Oxford and its Story

in English politics, and with it the intellectual history
of mediaeval Oxford.

Up to that time the University had shown itself
decidedly eager for reform, and for a few years the
same spirit survived. Oxford had consistently
advocated the summoning of a General Council to
settle the claims of the rival popes and to put an end
to the schism which was the scandal of Christendom.
But for fifteen years such pacific designs were eluded
by the arts of the ambitious pontiffs, and the scruples
or passions of their adherents. At length the Council
of Pisa deposed, with equal justice, the Popes of Rome
and Avignon. In their stead, as they intended, but
in addition to them as events were to prove, the
conclave, at which the representatives of Oxford and
Cambridge were present, unanimously elected Peter
Philargi. This Franciscan friar from Crete, who had
taken his degree of Bachelor of Theology at Oxford,
assumed the title of Alexander V., and remains the
only wearer of the tiara who has graduated at Oxford
or Cambridge. He was shortly afterwards succeeded
by John XXIIL, the most profligate of mankind. It
remained for the Council of Constance to correct the
rash proceedings of Pisa, and to substitute one head of
the Church in place of the three rival Popes (1414).

But before the opening of this Council the University
of Oxford had drawn up and presented to the King a
document of a very remarkable character. It consisted
of forty-six articles for the reformation of the Church.
The Oxford masters suggested that the three rival
Popes should all resign their claims; they complained
of the simoniacal and extortionate proceedings of the
Roman Court, and of the appointment of foreigners to
benefices in England; they accused the Archbishops
of encroaching on the rights of their suffragans, and
charged the whole Order of prelates with nepotism
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